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FOR THE FRIEND. 


THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION. 
(Continued from page 35.) 
WYCKLIFFE. 


To one who cursorily reviews the moral 
condition of Europe, during the early part of 
the fourteenth century, it presents a picture of 
gloom scarcely relieved by a single virtue. In 
politics, probity and good faith were unknown; 
in private life, vice was encouraged by the ex- 
ample of the priesthood, and licensed by the 
church. Laws were no longer a security a- 
gainst rapine ; and, in a word, the social 
compact was, to a great extent, at least im the 
south of Europe, virtually dissolved, since it 
had ceased to be efficient for any purpose of 
self-preservation. Whatever hope of reform 
might have been entertained from the incul- 
cation of a purer system of religion, seemed 
to have been blasted, when the Albigenses pe- 
rished beneath the swords of the army of the 
cross, andthe Vaudois were driven from their 
last holds among the Alps. But the darkness 
which covered Europe when the light of these 
ancient churches was extinguished, was the 
precursor of a more enlightened age, as the 
deeper gloom which succeeds to the false dawn 
in the eastern deserts, is hailed as the herald of 
returning day. We have seen that, during 
this century, the oppressive government of the 
legates, the removal of the papal court, the 
schism in the church, and, above all, the re- 
storation of ancient learning, had loosened the 


ties by which the Italians were conneeted with) friars, he was not unsupported by the clergy ; 


the holy see. In England, other causes tend- 
ed to produce the same results. The orders 


of Dominican and Franciscan monks had been! 


founded in the twelfth century, when the pro- 
gress of heresy had endangered the safety of 
the church ; and so successful bad been their 
labours, that it became the favourite policy of 
the popes to cherish these institutions. Re- 
nouncing all worldly ambition, these men, at 
first, refused to possess any property, and re- 
lied for their support upon the alms of devo- 
tees. Barefooted, and in the meanest attire, 
they were to be found in every part of christen- 
dom ; preaching in the streets and highways, 
performing the office of confessors, encourag- 
ing the faithful, absolving the guilty, and en- 
forcing upon all the necessity of purifying the 


land from the taint of heresy. ‘Their elo-! the Roman court, which he thus acquired, con- 
quence gave them influence ; their numbers /|firmed him in the determination to attempt a 
rapidly increased ; and they soon found it con-| reform of the church. He now boldly advo- 
venient to possess, and easy to acquire ample |cated the sufficiency of the Scriptures, denied 
revenues. Accomplished in all the arts by) the temparal authority of the pope, and pro- 
which wealth is to be obtained at the expense | claimed him to be antichrist. His preaching, 
of ignorance, they secured to their orders the} eloquent, nervous, and full of fervour, soon 
most lucrative benefices, and the control of|procured him converts ; and his disciples, 
the most popular seminaries. In England, } imitating the humility of the friars, traversed 
the great increase of the friars, and the loss|the kingdom, clothed in the meanest attire, 
of that wealth of which they drained the king-| preaching the doctrines of the Bible, and 
dom, began to be felt as a serious evil. By| obeying the injunctions of their master in dis- 
the settled, or secular clergy, especially, they} pensing charity to the indigent and consola- 
were looked upon with great jealousy, sifce| tion to the unfortunate. His success alarmed] 
they felt that their own influence was likely to|the pope, and orders were sent to have him 
be lost in the success of these rapacious in-|arrested as aheretic. More than once, W yck- 
truders. It was in the disputes which arose |liffe obeyed the summons which cited him to 
between the friars and the clergy, that Wyck-| answer for his doctrines before bis superiors ; 
liffe first distinguished himself; and the discus-| and, at each appearance, his lifé would have 
sion of these questions led to that imvestiga-|been endangered, had he not been protected 
tion of the dectrines of the chureh, which|by the government and by some of the more 
secured to him the title of the father of the| powerful barons, influenced rather by their 
reformation. hostility to the pontiff than by conviction of the 

John de Wyckliffe was born about the year|truths taught by the reformer. Emboldened 
1324. He was educated at"Oxford, and seems| by success, he at length ventured to attack the 
to have been early distinguished by his skill injdoctrine of transubstantiation. Here, how- 
scholastic exercises, and by his intimate ac-/ever, he was no longer supported. The cler- 
quaintance with the Scfiptures—at that time no|gy, who were Opposed to the friars ; and the 
ordinary accomplishment, and which afterwards| government, who resisted papal encroach- 
acquired for him the title of “ the gospel doctor.”’ | ments, had no interest in the discussion of ques- 
In the year 1345, the plague, commencing its|tions of pure theology ; and Wycklifle, aban- 
ravages in Tartary, spread over a ‘ange part|doned by the university and the parliament, was 
of Asia and Europe, depopulated many cities,| advised, by his most powerful protectors, to 
and, according to the exaggerated estimate of| submit, on these points, to the church. When 
cotemporary writers, destroyed, during the two 
years of its continuance, one half of the hu- 
man race. It was in the midst of this scene 
of desolation that the youthful reformer, im-|the one hand, and of confirmed heresy on the 
pressed with the conviction that the corrup-|other. Whatever constructions were put upon 
tion of the age had been the procuring cause | his defence, the judges seem to have deemed 
of so dreadful a visitation, composed his first|it most prudent to dismiss him ; and he con- 
work, in which he censured, in no measured |tinued to teach, without molestation, the great 
terms, the profligacy of the priesthood. In) truths of the reformation. 
his subsequent attacks upon the on 











summoned to answer for his doctrines on this 
subject, he offered explanations, which have 
subjected him to the charge of recantation on 


To his success in 
these efforts, nothing so much contributed, and 
\nothing has given so great an elevation to the 
and the acuteness which he displayed in this|fame of Wyckliffe, as his translation of the 
discussion, attracting the attention of the go-|Old and New Testaments into English. ‘There 
vernment, an opportunity was soon afforded | is little doubt that this was the first version of 
him of promulgating his opinions under its|the entire Bible that had been made into our 
sanction. Edward III. was, at that time,| language, and the eagerness with which it was 
engaged in a dispute with the pope, whose|sought for is said to have been very great ; 


claim to an annual stipend, as an acknow-|for, ‘even then,” to quote the homely meta- 


'ledgement of fealty to the holy see, was re-|phor of the venerable Fuller, ** midnight being 


sisted by this haughty monarch: Wyckliffe| past, some early risers began to strike fire and 
was called upon to defend the measures of| enlighten themselves, by the Scriptures.”’ Re- 
the king, and his labours were rewarded by| tiring from the university, Wyckliffe continued 
appointing him to fill the chair of divinity at} assiduously to propagate his opinions, until he 
Oxford and by other preferments. Subsequent-| was seized with palsy, and died, while en- 
ly, he was sent by the king to confer with the| gaged in an act of devotion, and surrounded 
commissioner of the pope, on the points in dis-| by his parishioners, in the sixtieth year of his 
pute between the two governments; and thelage. Of the private character of the reformer, 
more intimate acquaintance with the vices of| nothing is known, except from his own writings 
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and from tradition. His enemies accuse him} 
of little more than heresy. His works show | 
him to have possessed exemplary piety, to) 
have been ardent and unceasing in his devo- 
tions; and tradition records that he sedulously| 
practised that charity which he so warmly re- 
Of his doctrines, it is sufficient 
to say, that they were substantially those of 
Luther; not, indeed, unmixed with the su-| 
perstitions which were so intimately connected 
with the religion of that age, but, in many 
points, surprisingly free from errors, which, 
even now, find numerous advocates. It is in- 
deed a little singular, to find a confessor in 
the fourteenth century, and in the cpurt of the 
third Edward, asserting the inconsistency of 
war with Christianity ; yet this doctrine Wyck-| 
liffe inculeated ; and, in defending his senti-| 
ments against the argument that force was ne-| 
cessary for self-preservation, he expressed his| 
reliance upon the providence of the Almighty, } 
in language scarcely differing from that of! 
Penn and Barclay. In’ relation to tythes| 
and the efficacy of lay preaching, his opinions| 
approximate equally to our own. He drew, 
indeed, his sentiments on these subjects, from 
the source whence our forefathers obtained] 
theirs; and, like them, he was content to 
yield unqualified submission to the doctrines) 
of the Bible. P. @. 


commends. 


born in 1795, and his deprivation of the senses 
was early noticed. As he grew up, he dis- 
covered a most extraordinary acuteness of the 
senses of touch and smell; being very soon 
able by these to distinguish strangers from the 
members of his own family, and any little ar- 
ticle which was appropriated to himself from 
what belonged to others. In his fourteenth | 
year, his eyes were couched, with very little! 
success; and an attempt made to give him the| 
sense of hearing by piercing the drum of the} 
ear, which totally failed. His sight is so far| 
restored, that he is enabled to distinguish the 
presence or absence of light, or any large| 
body, but not its form, which he discovers en-| 
tirely by the touch. ‘The following very inte-| 
resting particulars respecting him are taken) 
from the appendix to the third volume of Du-! 
gald Stewart’s Element of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind. 

* The feeling by which he appears to be most| 
powerfully actuated (at least to a stranger) is| 
curiosity, Or an anxious desire to make him-| 
self acquainted with every thing that is new to 
him. 





‘“* He is likewise capable of feeling mirth, 
and frequently laughs heartily. He is highly 


gratified by having new clothes; and, as tear- 
ing his clothes is the most usual expression of 
his anger, so the punishment he feels most, is 


| being obliged to wear them-after he has torn 
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Two of the most unfortunate and interesting 
beings now living are James Mitchell and 
Julia Brace. They are perhaps the only persons 


BLIND MUTES. 


that have come within the sphere of philoso- | 


phical observation, who have been not only deaf 
and dumb, but blind. Deriving all their know- 
ledge of the external world from the senses of 


smell, taste, and touch, how narrow, how dark! 


and mysterious to them must be its confines ! 
Condillac, indeed, has supposed that the posses- 
sion of the single sense of smell would be suffi- 


cient to convey to the human intellect a variety | 


and degree of knowledge, that would call into 
exercise the whole of the mental faculties. Tt is 


scarcely probable that an experimental illustra-| 


tion of his theory will ever be given. But the 


present cases approach so nearly to what he has} 
supposed, that his hypothesis may be taken} 


for true. And apart from the melancholy, yet 
curious history of these individuals, thei situa- 
tion throws much light on the philosophy of 
the human mind, and is an important addition 
to our store of well It has 
been the favourite theory of some fashionable 
sophisters, that the only superiority of 
over the brutes, arises from the perfection of 
his Sut we have, in these two per- 
sons, a living demonstration of the falsehood 
of this degrading hypothesis. For, though al- 
most entirely cut off from intercourse with 
nature and mankind, every distinctive feature 
of the moral and intellectual character is d 

veloped, and the same vast superiority over the 


ascertained facts. 


senses. 


most sagacious of the brutes maintained. 


James Mitchell was the son of Donald 
Mitchell, the minister of Ardclach,a Highland 


parish on the banks of the Findhorn. He was 


; 


man | 


iCG-} 


them. 

“ He is subject to anger, upon being cross- 
ed in any of his desires, or when he finds any 
of his clothes, or Sther articles with which he 
amuses himself, removed from the chest in 
which he keeps them. 

* Respecting the manner in which he con- 
) veys his feelings and desires, | am much ata 
|loss to give the information that might be ex- 
pected. It is certain that those of his family! 
know perfectly in what temper of mind he is, 
and what he wants to have; and these intima- 
tions he conveys to them in the presence of 
strangers, without these last being sensible of 
his doing so, When he is hungry, he approach- 
es his mother or sisters, touches them in an 
expressive manner, and points towards the 
apartment where the victuals are usually kept. 

‘*A pair of shoes were lately brought to 
him, and, on putting them on, he found them 
too small. His mother then took them, and 
put them into a small closet; soon after 
thought seemed to strike him, and he con- 
trived to obtain the key of the closet, opened 
the door, took the shoes, and put them 
upon the feet of a lad who attends 
him, whom they fitted exactly. ‘This action 
of his implies considerable reflection, and 
shows that he must have made some 
curate examinations, though unnoticed at the 
time. When he is sick and feverish, which 
sometimes happens, he points to his head, or 
takes his mother’s hand and places it opposite 
to his heart, seemingly with an intention that 
she may observe its beating more quickly than 

He never attempts to express his feel- 


a 


young 


ac- 


usual. 
ings by utterance, except when angry, when he 
|bellows ina most uncouth manner. Satisfae- 
tion or complacency he expresses by patting 
the person or object which excites that feel- 
ing. His smell being wonderfully acute, he 


led. 





is frequently offended through that sense, when 
other persons near him smell nothing unplea- 
sant; he expresses his dissatisfaction on such 
occasions by putting his hand to his nose, and 
retreating rapidly, His taste seems also to be 
exquisite, and he expresses much pleasure, by 
laughing ani smacking his lips, when any sa- 
voury victuals are laid before him. His father, 
when alive, was at much pains in directing 
him, as his mother is still; but his eldest s ster 
seems to have acquired a much greater ascend- 
ancy over -him, and more power of managing 
him than any other person. Touching his 
head with her hand seems to be the principal 
method which she employs in signifying ber 
wishes to him respecting his. conduct; this she 
does with various degrees of force, and in dif- 
ferent manners; and he seems readily to un- 
derstand the intimation intended to be convey- 
In short, by gratifying him when he acts 
properly, and withholding from him the objects 
of his complacency when he has done amiss, 
he has been taught of what is becoming in man- 
ners, and proper in conduct, much stronger 
than could be otherwise believed, that any per- 
son, in his singularly unfortunate situation, 
could acquire.”’ 

“The knowledge which he has derived from 
the senses of touch, taste, and smell, seems 
fully as extensive, as what any person of the 
most perfect faculties might be supposed to 
acquire, if he could, by any contrivance, be 
prevented from using his eyes and ears for the 
same period of time, from the moment of his 
birth,.and in the same retired situation of the 
country. The train of his thoughts seems to 
be regulated by the same principles as that of 
the soundest minds. 

* His actions neither indicate incoherence nor 
fatuity; but every thing he does appears capa- 
ble of being easily traced to-rational motives. 
His more pleasurable sensations are obviously 
enjoyed from the senses of taste and smell; 
and, indeed, I have never observed any thing 
disagreeable in his manner, except the keen- 
ness and voracity with which he devours his 
food. But he derives amusement also from 
the sense of touch. His father told me that 
he had often remarked him employing many 
hours in selecting from the bed of the river, 
which runs within a few yards of the house, 
stones of a round shape, nearly of the same 
weight, and having a certain degree of smooth- 
ness. These he placed in a circular form on 
the bank, and then seated himself in the middle 
of the circle. 

“ There isa certain range around the manse, 
which he has minutely explored by his organs 
of touch; and to any part of this space he 
seems to walk, when he pleases, fearlessly and 
without a guide. I believe his range does not 
extend bevond two hundred yards in any di- 
rection ; but there is probably not a day elap- 
ses, during which he does not cautiously feel 
his way into ground which he has not explored 
before; and thus gradually extends his yet very 
circumscribed field of observation. It was in 
one of these excursions of discovery that his 
father observed him, with horror, creeping on 
his hands and knees, along a narrow wooden 
bridge, which crossed the river at a point 
where the stream is deep and rapid. He was 
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immediately arrested in his progress ; and, as 
his father wished to discourage him from ha- 
zarding so perilous an attempt again, a ser- 
vant was directed to plunge him, as soon as he 
was secured, once or twice into the river. 
This measure has had the desired effect. From 
a similar solicitude about his safety, the ser- 
vants had been enjoined to prevent him from 
visiting the stable, which he never fails to do, 
the instant he has discovered, by the presence 
of an additional whip in the lobby, that the 
person who has arrived has brought a _ horse 
with him. I have been assured, however, that 
after his wishes in this respect had been re- 

peatedly thwarted, he at last had the ingenuity 
to lock the door of the kitchen on the servants, 

in the hopes that he might then accomplish his 
visit to the stable unmolested. His father 
once told me an anecdote of him, which dis- 
plays, in a very striking manner, both the re- 
tentiveness of his memory and the benevolent 
feelings of which he is susceptible. He had 
received a severe wound in his foot,and, during 
its cure, he usually sat by the fireside, with his 
foot upon.a small footstool. More thana year 
afterwards, a servant boy, with whom he used 
to play, was obliged to confine himself to a 
chair, from a similar cause. Young Mitchell, 
perceiving that his companion remained longer 
in one situation than he used to ae examined 
him attentively, and seemed quickly to disco- 
ver, by the bandages on his foot, the reason of 
his confinemeé He immediately walked up- 
stairs to a auawits sought out, amidst several 
other pieces of furniture, the little footstool 
which had formerly supported his own wound- 
ed limb, brought it down in his hand to the 
kitchen, and fently placed the servant boy’s 
foot upon it. 

‘¢ The last time I saw young Mitchell, was on 
the melancholy occasion of his father’s funeral, 
in the month of June last. According to Mr. 
Glennie’s communication, it would seem that 
the boy, even before his father’s interment, had 
expressed, by sorrow and bemoaning, a know- 
ledge of the irreparable loss he had sustained. 
On this point, the deep distress under which 
the family then laboured, prevented me from 
making any inquiries, But the poor lad’s be- 
haviour, on the day of the funeral, seemed to 
me so little expressive of grief, that | cannot 
help doubting, in some measure, the accuracy 
of Mr. Glennie’s information. 

“It will be regarded as a pleasing testimony | 
of the sincere esteem in which Mr. Mitchell 
was held for his moral worth and exemplary 
piety, that several hundreds of his friends and 
parishioners assembled together to carry his 
remains to the grave. While this concourse 
of people waited the commencement of the 
procession in front of the -manse, young Mit- 
chell at one time moved rapidly among the 
crowd, touching almost every body, and exa- 
mining some very minutely ; at another time, 
he amused himself opening and shutting the| 
doors, or turning down and up the steps of the 

carriages ; or, suddenly, he would walk to-| 
wards the coffin, which was placed on chairs| 
before the door of the house, run his fingers 
along it with marks even of pleasure, and then 
trip lightly away, without the slightest expres- 
sion of sorrow. He accompanied the pro- 


cession to the church-yard, and returned after) Pennsylvania, was held at the house of Thomas 
the interment, apparently as much unmoved as) Fairlamb at Shakamazron, now Kensington, in 
before. But, on the following morning, as || the beginning of the year 1681. In the next 
have since been informed, and on several morn-| year, a frame meeting house was erected within 
ings afterwards, he visited the grave, patted| the limits of the city of Philadelphia; the stone 
gently the turf which had been laid over it,| meeting house at Merion, west of Schuylkill, 
and, at last, as if hopeless of his father’s re-| still in use, was also put up at that time. A 


turn, became sorrowful even to tears.’’ | brick meeting house was built 


on part of 
(To be continued.) 


| the Centre square, (now Penn square,) in 

— 1684. The * Bank meeting house,” as it was 
ror THE Frienp. | Called, stood in Front Street, west of Mul- 
berry street, built in 1685. “ The great 
meeting house’ was erected on High Street in 
1695. That * on the hill” in Pine Street, was 

The first grand jury in Pennsylvania was) built in 1753. In 1755 the “ Market Street 
summoned on the 2nd of the 3rd month 1683.| house,” at the corner of Second Street, was 
A bill was found against some persons accused | erected, and this was the last connected with 
of issuing counterfeit silver money. Wéil/am/ the olden time. 
Penn sat as judge, assisted by his Council. 
The traverse jury found the parties guilty, ~ The following is the form of the original 
the sentence upon one Pickering, the princi-| writ, for the first election of members of coun- 
pal, was thiis pronounced by the gover-| cil, and a of an assembly. 
nor. “ That for this high misdeme anour, | (i 
whereof his country had found him guilty, he | W Mins Penn, proprietary and gover- 
should make full satisfaction, in good and c¢ ur-| nor of the province of Pennsylvania, 
rent pay, to ever? person, w ho should within and the territories thereunto belonging, 
the space of one month bring in any of this false, | ** | do -hereby empower, and require thee 


PrimiTIveE PeNNsytvaniaA Hisrory. 


(Continued from page 66.) 





base, and counterfeit coin, (which to-morrow! to summon all the freeholders in thy bailiwick, 
shall be called in by proclamation,) aecording|}to meet on the 20th day of the next month, at 
to their respective proportions, that the mone y | the falls upon Delaware river: and that they 
brought in, should be melted down before it! then and there elect and choose out of them- 


was returned to him ; that he should pay a fine | selves twelve persons of most note for wisdom, 
of forty pounds towards building a court house,| and integrity, to serve as their de legates in the 
stand committed till the same was paid, and! provincial council to be held at Philadelphia, 
afterwards find: security for his good beha-| on the 10th day of the first month next, and 
viour.”” t th: it thou there declare to the said freemen, 
— that they may all personally-appear at an as- 
In 1683 William Penn established a seal|%° mbly, at the place ew according to 
for each county with devices, viz. For Phila- the contents of my charter of liberties; of 
delphia an anchor, for Bucks a tree and vine, | which thou art to make mea so and faithful 
for Chester a plough, for New Castle a cas-| turn. 
sia, for Kent three cars of Indian corn, and| “Given at Philadelphia, the 
for Sussex a ivheat sheaf. | month, 1682. 


——_—$—$$ 


day of the 


“ WioiiiaM Penn.”’ 


g “ i* To Richard Noble, high sheriff of the coun- 
» second session of the assembly several | 
At the second ; of the ’ ys val! ty of Bucks, and the other five she riffs hke- 
singular proposifions were made ; one of them, | ‘ 
| wise, for their several counties. ‘. 
that young men should be obliged to marry, at} 
or before a certain age! And another, that _ 
two sorts of clothes only should be worn, one From the National Gaze tle. 
for winter and the other for summer! It is 


M. Caillé, the French traveller, who an- 
almost rieedless to say, that these extraordi-| nounces himself as returned from Timbuctoo, 


nary motions did not prevail, and it is credit: a-| se nt to the Geographical Society of Paris, on 
ble to provincial Pennsylvania, that her legis-| the 10th October, a brief account of his route. 
lation was never disfigured even by trifling | He savs :-— 

measures, much less by acts of injustice, or} « [py 1/ 


26, being at Senegal, I resolved to 
wrong, of any kind. 


explore central Africa, and visit the cities of 

— | Jenné and Timbuctoo, so as to be beforehand 
One of the stipulations in the instrument entit-| with the British. On the 19th April, 1827, I 
led certain conditions &c., agreed upon at Lon-| left Cacandy, upon the Rio-Nugnez ; I jomed 
don 1681, between Penn and the purchasers of|a caravan of Mandingo traders going on the 
land in his province, was, “ That in clearing Nig r. Ladopted the Arabian costume, and 
the ground care be taken to leave one acre of the religion of the country. I passed without 
trees for every five acres cleared, especially to' difficulty the high mountains of Senegambia 
| Preserve oak and mulberries, for silk and and Fonta-Dhralon, the country of Kankau, 
| shipping.’ A proof this of the care, and of Wasoulo, &c. I arrived at Timé, a vil- 
knowledge of the proprietary, in a matter lage inhabited by Mahometan Mandingoes, si- 
whose continued neglect will be felt im future, tuated in the sonthern part of Bambara, where 
even more than is now the case. I was detained five months by a severe illness. 


a $$$ 


— On the 19th January, 1828, I resumed my 
Friends’ Meetings. journey. I visited the island and city of Jenné, 


The first for worship and discipline in’ and embarked upon the Niger in a vessel of 
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And the lamp of faith is burning, 
And the ray of hope returning, 

And the “still, small voice” within, 
Whispers not of wrath or sin, 
Resting with the righteous dead, 
Jeaming o’er the drooping head, 
Comforting the lowly mind, 

Shines the treasure ;—seek and find. 


1. F. H—. 


about fifty-four tons, destined for Timbuctoo, | 
at which place | arrived, after a tedious navi- 
gation of a month. ‘This city is situated five] 
miles to the north of Kabra, in a plain of mov- 
ing sand, where nothing grows but brittle twigs. 
I remained there about fourteen days ; during 
which time, I studied the manners and customs! 
of the inhabitants, and the commerce and re-| 
sources of the country ; and collected all the} 
information that was within my reach. After-! 
wards, I directed my steps to the north, in or-) Selections from the Letters and other papers of 
der to traverse the great desert, and arrived at} William Grover, preceded by a biographical 
El-Arawan. This city is situated six days’| account of his life. Lotidon. _ Harvey and 
journey to the north of 'Timbuctoo, and is the | Darton, 1828. 
| 


j 
| 
' 
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emporium of the salt which is transported to 
Sansanding and Yamina. It is constructed,on 
an arid and treeless soil. The burning wind) 
of the east prevails there continually. I con-| beacon to cheer the mariner on the sea of 
tinued my route towards the north, and arrived| life. j Chere is a sweet refreshment to the 
at the wells of Teligna, eight days’ journey! Christian in tracing the course ofa fellow tra- 
from El-Arawan. Thence I entered into the| Veller, and observing the peaceful serenity of 
desert, in the direction of north-north-west. | his dying hour; and there is deep instruction 
The soil is entirely composed of quicksand and| to be reaped from the experience of those who 
of rocks of grey quartz sprinkled with white, | have been favoured to escape the rocks and 
After two months’ travelling, and the most dis-|the shoals, and to find a safe mooring for the 
tressing privations in this horrible desert, I at} W@Ty soul. It is, I believe,-under these con- 
length reached Tafilet, whence I passed on to| siderations, and with a view to show the efhi- 
Fez, Mequinez, Rabat, and Tangir, where [| ¢@¢y of the gospel principles we profess, that 
was welcomed kindly by M. Delaporte, vice- Friends have often encouraged the publishing 
consul of France, who provided me with every | short biographical notices and obituaries 
thing that my situation required. Shortly| Concerning those, whose lives have been, in a 
after, 1 embarked in a schooner, in which 1| 004 degree, accordant with our high profes- 


The hour of the just man’s summons to a 
world of eternal reward, affords an additional | 


sailed to Toulon, where I am now, in a state |5!0?- 

of convalescence.”’ A little work has recently appeared in Eng- 
land bearing the above title, and displaying, in 
a light so practically edifying, the life, the ex- 
go, UR Te AE FY TEND.» Teh ond some of tlie sentiments of a true 
WISDOM. and valued Christian, as to give it attractive 
«Where shall wisdom be found? and what is the|Claims on our attention. A concise analysis 
place of understanding? The depth saith, it is| of its contents may, perhaps, not be unaccept- 
not in me; and the sea saith, it is not in me.” lable to the readers of “The Friend,’ and 
which I am thé more willing to attempt, from 
having been a personal witness, in days that 
are gone, of the influence of that spirit of 
meekness—of that unpretending worth and 
sterling wisdom, which brightened the silvery 

gray hairs of this venerable character. 
William Grover was no common-place 
member of the Society of Friends. His life 
was eminently dedicated to the welfare of his 
fellow men, and to the prosperity of the ever 
precious cause of truth. Yet was he no osten- 
tatious religionist—no austerity darkened his 
brow—no self-complacency blended with the 
Christian graces with which he was endowed, 
and which he delighted to cultivate in the shade 
of private life. Indeed, one of the chief of 
these grates, was a remarkable degree of the 


Where shall Wisdom’s light be found ? 
Circled by yon starry bound? 

Hidden by the rolling main? 

Buried ’neath the pathless plain? 
Tenanting the grove’s recess : 

Or the desert wilderness ? ; 
Heaven hath heard—but answers not; 
Farth reveals no chosen spot; 
Voiceless stands the crested hill ; 

Rock and forest roof are still ; 

Silent smile the cloudless skies ; 

And the unfathomed deep replies : 

* Child of wavering doubt and fear, 
Seek not thou its presence here.” 


Dwells it inthe senseless crowd ? 
With the honour’d, or the proud ? 
Where the clustering wreaths conceal 
Glory’s red and wasting steel ? 

By the monarch’s gem-bright throne ? 
Or the dwelling dark and lone, 
Whence thé sage’s torch appears, 
O’er the page ‘of buried years ? 

Grief, alas! is link’d with power ;— 
Honour, but a summer flower ;— 
Fame, a meteor ;— doubly cursed 

He whom dreams of wealth have nursed ;— 
And, on learning’s treasures bent, 
Who hath hoped or found content ? 


Christ. He was born at Brighton, in England, 
in the year 1752, and early removed into the 
county of Essex, where he continued to reside 
during the remainder of his hfe. “ He .in- 
herited,” says his biographer, “some patrimo- 
nial property; but, at the same time, found it 
necessary to pursue his engagements in busi- 
ness, and was esteemed an upright tradesman; 
of kind and respectful manners—one who was 
careful, in all things, to act as becomes a mem- 
ber of our religious Society. He was one, 
who, from early life, was of a thoughtful turn 
of mind, and showed a strong attachment to 


Thou, whose uninstructed breast, 
Saffled in its lengthen’d quest, 
Deems its labour lost and vain, 
Yet renew thy search again— 
Where the eye of pity weeps, 
And the sway of passion sleeps, 


j 


the principles and testimonies of Friends. As 
he advanced in years, he submitted to the 
humbling, refining operations of divine grace; 
and, through continual watchfulness, and obe- 
dience to the pointings of duty, he attained to 
that experience and stability in the truth, of 
which his conduct, and religious usefulness af- 
terwards, gave abundant proof. A descrip- 
tion of some parts of his religious character, is 
appropriately given in the following extracts, 
from a memorial concerning him, issued by 
the Friends of Thaxted monthly meeting, of 
which he was a member. 

“It is not our intention to extol the charac- 
ter of the deceased, as a man, estimable as he 
was, in the various relations of life; but to ex- 
hibit his Christian virtues, and ascribe, as he 
did, all excellency to the power of divine grace, 
mercifully granted to mankind for their salva- 
tion, through the mediation of the blessed Re- 
deemer, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
The rectitude of his conduct, in the discharge 
of his moral and religious duties—his humility, 
meekness, and dedication to the cause of 
truth, were all fruits of faith in the means thus 
graciously afforded. He was very exemplary 
in the fulfément of his duty to his Maker, by a 
constant attendance of religious miecetings, 
when of ability; in which his solid deportment 
indicated great reverence of spirit, and fervency 
of desire to gain access to the Fountain of all 
good; and, on these occasions, we believe 
that his mind was often enrich@d with the in- 
comes of divine love and peace. He was a 
great lover of retirement and meditation. The 
frequent reading of the holy Scriptures was also 
a source of instruction and comfort to him; 
and this practice he was tendefly engaged to 
recommend to others, as one of the means by 
which they might be strengthened and encour- 
aged to advance in the Christian path. The 
views he took of himself were humble, whilst 
| his estimate of the true Christian character was 
|a highly exalted one. Hence, arose great vi- 
| gilance and circumspection, that no part of his 
demeanour should dishonour the cause he so 
greatly valued and loved. This care was ma- 
nifest in all his conduct; and evidently so, in 
transacting the affairs of the church, in which 
his judgment was clear and his language per- 
suasive, tending much to encourage Friends in 
the support of the discipline, in the executive 
part of which he very rarely excused himself 
from service; having a great care for the pros- 
perity of truth, and that his fellow professors 
might be faithful in our testimonies, and con- 
sistent in all their conduct, endeavouring to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 


meekness and gentleness of the follower of} peace. 


‘‘ His important services in our yearly meet- 
ing,’ continues his biographer, “ and his com- 
munications to his friends, will be long remem- 
bered. He often spoke of the comfort which 
he derived from reflecting on the goodness, 
and mercy, and loving-kindness of our hea- 
venly Father ; inviting others, and particularly 
his younger friends, to seek to live under the 
influence of his love. His remarks were clear, 
comprehensive, and concise ; and the precious 
influence which they produced, was often, in 
a remarkable degree, to be felt, after the con- 
clusion of them. He was a willing labourer 
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in the church of Christ—an elder worthy of, 
double honour ; doing what his hands found 
to do with a cheerful heart, as one serving a 
good and gracious Master, and thus forcibly 
recommending the principles he professed. 

« Whilst he was a firm believer in the im- 
mediate teachings of the holy Spirit, he was 
diffident in speaking of his own experience ; 
and though well persuaded that our religious 
principles lead to great spirituality, he was 
very cautious of judging others, or deciding 
for them. His desire was, that all might be 
drawn in love to seek after the guidance of 
that wisdom which cometh from above; and 
to see thé beauty and excellency of the truth, 
as it is in Jesus. Believing, as he did, that our 
predecessors had been called to uphold a pure 
and perfect standard of Christian doctrine, he 
was deeply solicitous that this might in no 
way be lowered by I'riends of the present day; 
and that they, as individuals, and the Society, 
as a body, might endeavour so to act, as to 
bring others to see and to acknowledge the 
consistency of our profession with the gospel 
dispensation. 


dedly contrary to those of our Society, ‘on a 
point of such supreme importance as the di- 
vine nature of our blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,’ he proceeds: * Can I close this 
subject better than with the following quotation 
from a recently published pamphlet, in which 
the writer, when speaking of Christ, says: 
‘What encouragement and comfort is there in 
the contemplation of his character and offices, 
both as prophetically indicated, and evangeli- 
cally displayed, from the first and most obscure 
to the last and most comprehensive and express- 
ive ; viz. the bruiser of the serpent’s head ; 
Immanuel, God with us; the Lord our right- 
eousness ; the Child born ; the Son given, upon 
whose shoulders the government of his people 
is for ever to be ; whose name should be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, and the Prince of peace ; 
the root and the offspring of David; the bright 
and morning Star; the Son of man; the Son 
and Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins 
of the world ; who hath loved us, and washed 
us in his blood.’ ’ 

“* William Grover possessed a sound con- 


“ His general appearance was meek andj stitution, and enjoyed remarkably good health, 


grave, exhibiting a bright example of a reli-} until within a few months of his death.” 


gious character ; an habitual gratitude, and’ 


filial fear of God, marking his life and demean-| year 182: 


our. He behaved with great. kindness and! 
courtesy to all ; 


Whilst 
attending the London yearly meeting, in the 
5, where he had for some time accep- 
tably filled the office of assistant clerk in the 


at the same time maintaining | meeting of ministers and elders, he was attack- 


the dignity of a disciple of Christ, so that his|ed by a severe illness, from which he never 
deportment commanded esteem and deference. | entirely recovered ; although his health was.at 
* Our dear and honoured friend was parti-|length so fir restored, as to enable him to 


cularly pleased with the society of young per-| travel home. 


sons; and, to many of this class, he was en- 
deared by the sweetness and affability of his 
manners, conversing with them in a way which 
secured their confidence and esteem. He felt 
tender solicitude for them, in thinking of the 
temptations to which they were peculiarly ex- 
posed ; and whether any hints which he offered 
to these were designed to encourage them to 
persevere in the right way of the Lord, or to 
check the early appearance of a departure 
from Christian simplicity, they were expressed 
with so much love, that they found a ready en- 
trance into the heart. 

“ He was of a cheerful, contented disposi- 
tion, and considered it right to derive pleasure 
and gratification from temporal things,as bless- 
ings from the hand of an Almighty Benefactor, 
provided they were kept in subordination to 
the great purpose of life, and not suffered to 
engross too much of the time and affections. 
“He met the vicissitudes of life with calmness, 
and was careful not to sufler cross occurrences 
to discompose his mind, or to draw him into 
the use of impatient expressions. 

‘* His friends had ample evidence of his be- 
ing a firm believer in the essential doctrines 
of the gospel. In a memorandum left behind 
him, he says, ‘I believe it is consistent with 
the genuine principles of Friends, that all the 
communications. of the mercy, love, power, 
and goodness of God, to his creature man, are 
in, by, and through, our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and no otherwise ; and, in _ this 
belief | am thankful to live and unite.” Ina 
letter written in the eleventh month 1823, after 
alluding, in terms of strong disapprobation, to 
the views of one whose sentiments were deci- 


In the autumn of that year, 
‘** He who ordereth all in perfect wisdom, and 
who will graciously supply the spiritual need 
of those who look in faith unto Him, saw meet 
to terminate the trials of this his faithful ser- 
vant ; and to admit him, as there is every rea- 
|son to believe, to the participation of that 

| peace and jey, which are reserved for the 
righteous in the life which is to come. 

‘The expressions of a religious nature,” 
says the above cited memorial of the monthly 
meeting of Thaxted, “ that our late dear friend 
uttered towards the close of life, were not nu- 
merous » byt they all partook of that humble, 
yet confiding and peaceful character, that dis- 
tinguished him when in health, and bespoke a 
mind looking towards heaven, of which, he 
said, he had had a pleasant view, particularly 
of late ; and that he was ‘ favoured to feel very 
little condemnation.’ At different times he 
thus expressed himself: ‘ The prevailing desire 
of my mind has been, for many years, that I 
might close in peace. I have had many bless- 
ings, many temptations, and many trials in 
my time; but have been mercifully helped 
through them.’ At one time, evidently under 
great tenderness of spirit, he observed, ‘ The 
shadow of divine mercy is very broad ;’ and 
atanother, when conversing about his illness, 
he said, ‘ It.js a source of great consolation to 
know, that He who formed us is near.’ 

* In the afternoon of the day preceding his 
decease, he expressed himself to the following 
effect : ‘ There is nothing so precious, whe- 
ther in youth or in age, sickness or health, as 
a sense of the divine presence and Jove. I have 
had great cause thankfully to believe, that the 
protecting arm of kind Providence has been 


with me all my life Jong, from my youth up ;’ 
and after a pause, added, ‘It is my greatest 
desire that my sun, which now seems nearly 
set, may go down in brightness, without a 
cloud ; relying only upon the goodness of the 
Almighty, who can change a life of suffering 
for one of comfort and endless happiness—who 
can make a death-bed as a bed of roses. Yea, 
I bless thy holy name, thy presence and love 
can make a death-bed as a bed of roses.’ Af- 
terwards he said, in nearly these words : * My 
life seems fast closing, and my afflictions near- 
ly at anend. I have been greatly afflicted, (al- 
luding probably to his illness.) ‘but doubt not 
that it has been in unspeakable, unerring wis- 
dom, that I have been thrown, again and again, 
ifto the furnace ; which is, no doubt, designed 
for my further refinement. Oh! may all the 
purposes of the Almighty be fulfilled! Oh! 
what a precious state is that, where nothing is 
wanted but the celestial gate to be opened ! 
All praise I ascribe unto the Lord’s holy 
name.’ 


‘ He was enabled to bear, with great pa- 
tience, and Christian fortitude, the éxtreme 
sufferings which he endured within a short 
time of his death: but, for a few hours before 
the close, he was mercifully relieved from all 
pain, and his end was remarkably peaceful. 
He died the 11th of the 10th month, 1825, in 
the seventy-third year of his age.” 


Having thus introduced to our fellow-read- 
ers of * ‘The Friend,”’ the subject of the biogra- 
phical memoir from which the foregoing ex- 
tracts are taken, we may reserve, for a future 
number, a few selections from his letters and 
other papers, which furnish copious evidence 
of the well ordered state of his mind, and of 
his anxious solicitude for the welfare of our So- 
ciety, and particularly of the rising generation 
of its members. ‘Trenevs. 


— 


Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is in- 
dispensably required that he forgive. It is, 
therefore, superfluous to urge any other 
motive. On this great duty, eternity is 
suspended; and to him that refuses to 
practise it, the throne of mercy is inac- 
cessible, and the Saviour of the world has 
been born in vain. 

Johnson. 


—-— 


Petrifying quality of the Irawaddy.—lI for- 
merly noticed the petrifying qualities of the 
water of the river Irawaddy: | now saw a strong 
proof of the rapidity with which it converts fo- 
reign bodies into stone. The pioneers were 
ordered to remove a house, which would have 
interfered with the defence of the stockade, if 
the enemy had assailed it. Upon endeavour- 
ing to cut down the massive teak pillars upon 
which it was raised, they found that the edges 
of their hatchets were all turned. On exa- 
mining into the cause of this, they found that 
the pillars were petrified throughout, though 
the house had only been built ten years, and 
the pillars were under water three months in 
the year during the monsoon.— Alexander's 
Travels in Persia, &c. p. 34. 
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A DECLARATION OF OHIO YEARLY 
MEETING. 
(Continued from puge 80.) 


Elias Hicks frequently, in his public discourses, en- 
deavours to destroy the weight of “external evi- 
dence” in support of the Christian religion. In his | 
sermons, Phila. ed, 1825, p. 119, he says: “ If the} 
scriptures were absolutely necessary, he had power 
to communicate them to all the nations of the earth, 
for he has his way asa path in the clouds; he knows 
how to deal out to all his rational children. But} 
they were not necessary, and perhaps aot suited to | 
any other people than they to whom they were writ- 
ten,” 

“He does not move us in the least degree to any 
book or writing whatever, but leaves every thing out-| 
ward entirely behind, as having passed by, for he} 
abolished all external evidence, as not being capable of 
bringing about salvation to. the soul.” Quaker, E. 
Hicks’ sermon, vol. ii. p. 264. 

The Berean says: “ In inculcating, preaching, or | 
teaching either the doctrinal or practical parts of 
Christianity, no other authority or evidence should 
be appealed to, than that principle of light and truth | 
which God has fixed in the minds of all men.” Vol. } 
ii, p.°209. “Nothing is easier than to appeal to 
scripture or great names for the authority of a dogma 
or an opinion; but nothing is, at the same time, | 


by reason of that evil seed which through him is com-| 
municated unto them, they are prone and inclined | 
unto evil, though thousands of thousands be ignorant | 
of Adam’s fall; neither ever knew of the eating of| 


and be turned from evil to good by it, though they | 


knew nothing of Christ’s coming in the flesh, through 
whose obedience and sufferings it is purchased unto} 


them.” Works, fol. 335. 
And William Penn, in his Rise and Progress, 
says: “Then the morning stars sang together 


for joy, and alj parts of his works said amen to} 
his law. Not a jar in the whole frame—but 
man in paradise, the beasts in the field, the fowls} 
in the air, the fish in the sea, the lights in the 
heavens, the fruits of the earth, yea, the air, the 
earth, the water and fire, worshipped, praised, and 
exalted his power, wisdom, and goodness. O holy 
Sabbath, O holy day to the Lord! but this happy 
state lasted not long. For man, the crown and glory 
of the whole, being tempted to aspire ahove his 
place, unhappily yielded against command and duty, 
as well as interest and felicity, and so fell below it; lost 
the divine image, the wisdoin, power, and purity he 
made in. By which, being no longer fit for 
paradise, he was expelled that garden of God, his 
proper dwelling and residence, and was driven out} 
as a poor vagabond from the presence of the Lord, to 


was 





wore vain and futile.” Ibid. And again, “ It is vain, 
then, that we are referred to the scriptures, as to an 
acknowledged authority, to determine conflicting 
opinions.” Vol. il. p. 404. 

The scriptures being thus disposed of, to make way 
for the introduction of their unsound principles, va- 
rions doctrines, and those which lie at -the very 
foundation of the Christian religion, have been as- 
sailed. 

Beginning with the original condition of man, E. 
Hicks says: ** Man was created and placed in a gar- 
den of trees—full of trees—which he was to dress, 
and keep them in order. And what were the trees 
in the garden of Eden? They were the propensities 
of man in his animal body.” Sermons, Phila, ed. 
1825, p. 167. 

* For God must be the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. There was no tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil but God himself.” 1b. 317, 31 

* Well, now, there must be something to bring 
about this probation ; and has there been any thing 
that any of us ever knew of, but these propensities 
and desires that are a part of our common nature: 
I challenge the whole host of mankind, to find any 
thing but our own propensities and desires.” 7b. 168. 

* We need not look outward to find a devil; we 
shall find enough in us. We read that there were 
seven devils cast out of Mary Magdalene. She had 
been a vile woman, who was given to a multitude of 
evil propensities, by the indulgence of which she was 
brought completely under the power ofthem. Her 
rational spirit became enlisted in the service of the 
passions, and seven propensities had been indulged 
in, till they became as devils to her.” ib. 170. 

In a public meeting at Mountpleasant, on 4th day 
the 27th of 8th mo. Elias Hicks denied receiving any 
injury from Adam’s fall, or any benefit from the out- 
ward sacrifice of Jesus Christ. The attention of the 
meeting was called to the subject, to take notice that 
euch a declaration was made, to which he made no 
reply or explanation. 

Thus God is said to be one of the trees of the gar- 


oO 
oO. 


den, and the trees of the garden are said to be the | 
propensities of man in his animal body—and the pro- | 


pensities are the devil or devils. And further, that 
we are not affected by the fall of Adam. 

That our early Friends were not chargeable with 
holding these revolting sentiments, will be seen by 
the following brief quotations, We do not mean to 
swell this Declaration by extended extracts, nor to 


quote writings of doubtful authority. Robert Bar- 


clay, in his Quakerisin Confirmed, says : “ He who is! 


now the devil was created of God a good angel, but 
by his own voluntary-fall he hath reduced himself to 
be a devil, not by any real creation, but by a degene- 
ration.” Works, fol. 625. : 

And in his Apology he says: “ For we affirm, that 
as all men partuke of the fruit of Adam’s fall, in that 


wander in the earth, the habitation of beasts. 


* Yet God that made him, had pity on him: For 
he seeing man was deceived, and that it was not of| 


malice or an original pre sumplion in him, but through 
the subtiity of the serpent (who had first fallen from 
his own state, and by the mediation of the woman, | 
man’s own nature and companion, whoin the serpent 
had first deluded,) in his goodness 


| 


and wisdom, 
found out a way to repair the breach, recover the| 
loss; and restore fallen man again, by a nobler wnd | 
mare excelent Adam, promised to be bor: of a Woman; 
that as by means of a woman, the evil one had pre- 
vailed upon man, bya woman also he should condi 
into the world who would prevail against him, and | 
bruise his head, and deliver man trom his power: and| 
which, in a signal manner, by the dispensation, of | 


the Son of God in the flesh inthe fulness of time, | 





was personally and fully accom lished by him, and 


I 7 | 
Saviour and Redeemer.” 


) 
in him as man’s 4 Select | 
Works, 758. 

On the character of our Lord Jesus Christ, Elias} 
Hicks says: “ Herenow, we learn, as rational beings, 
by his own testimony, what it is that makes a Son 
of God. We see tliat this flesh and blood never} 
could have been, in a strict sense, the Son of God, but | 
acreature, created by God, by his power, because | 
spirit and matter cannot be united together and make | 
a being, normake a. Son of God.” Pha. Sermons, 
1825, p. 251. 
| Speaking directly of Jesus Christ, he says: “ No- 
thing visible can be of God, Every visible | 
thing must cometo an end, and we must know the 
mortality of it,” Pha. Sermons, 1825, p. 11. | 

* Now how could he be tempted, if he had been 
fixed in a state of perfection in which ie could not 
turn aside? Can you suppose, as rational beings, 
that tempted? No. 
any more than God Almighty could be tempted. 








a Son 


such a being could be 


> 
>. 


* Now let us pause a little and consider what is 
here meant. 
into an outward wilderness Or shall we not 
pose that he was brouglit, by the 
| light, to see the wilderness state in his own mind ?” 
; iv. 


impossible.” ib, 25: 


pow er 





256. . 

*“ Jf, as some have said, he had made his Son per- 
fect, so that he could not fall, hi would 
i have been of no worthto the children of men, and 

none to himself as a rational creature.” E. Hicks’ 

| Sermon, Quaker, vol. 3. p. 111. 

“ Now what was it that constituted his 
Nothing but the law of his God, the law of the new 
covenant, written in his. soul, in his immortal spirit, 
DY the finger of God, his Father. 
cross—this it was that he was willing to submit to, 
under every temptation : and he kept to this cross to 
the utmost, for he was tempted in all points as we 


s obedrence 


cross 


This was his 


! 
aa 
Perfection is perfection and cannot be tempted, it is| 

I } } 
Can it be supposed that he was driven} 


sup- 
of divine} 


are, and he had the same desires and propensities 
that we have, yet he stood firm, because he was in- 
structed, and led to see himself a poor creature. He 
had no merit of his own—he was a poor, helpless 


|the forbidden fruit, so also many may come to feel) male infant, whose life was dependent, under God, 
> ° = | ° 
| the influence of this holy and divine seed and light,| on the nursing of his mother.” E 


40 


Hicks’ Sermon, 
Middleton, 12th mo. 6, 1826. 

“ If we believe that Ged is equal and righteous in 
all his ways, that he has made of one blood all the 
families that dwell upon the earth, it is impossible 
that he should be partial, and therefore he has been 
as willing to reveal his will to every creature as he 
was to our first parents, to Moses and the prophets, 
to Jesus Christ and his Apostles. He never can set 
any of these above us, because if he did he would be 
partial.” Pha. Sermons, p.292. 

Here it is distinctly declared that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who was born of the Virgin Mary, wrought 
miracles in Judea, was crucified, rose from the dead 
and ascended to heaven, was not the Son of God— 
that his body must have perished and come to an 
end, and we must know the mortality of it—that he 
Was not placed in a state of perfection in which he 
could not turn aside—was liable to fall, and to all 
the consequences of sin—that his mind was in a wil- 
derness state, that he was a poor creature, and had no 
merit of his own. And that Almighty God neither 
did, nor ever can, set him above us, because if he 
did he would be partial!!! 

Robert Barclay, in his Apology Vindicated, speak- 
ing of an unfair opponent, says: “ His next perver- 
sion is still more gross and abusive—where from my 
denying that we equal ourselves to that holy man, 


ithe Lord Jesus Christ, &c. in whom the fulness of 


the Godhead dwelt bodily, he concludes [ affirm him 
to beno more but a holy man ; and because | use the 
words ple nitudo Divinitatis, that | deny his Deity, 
which is an abominable falsehood. 1 detest that doc- 
trine of the Socinians,and deny there is any ground 
for their distinction ; and when I confess him to be a 
holy man, I deny him not to be God, as this man 
most injuriously would insinuate. For I confess him 
to be really, both true God and true man.” Works, 
fol. 794. And in reply to the same opponent, R. 
Barclay says: “ And as for his last question, Where- 


lin did Christ excel other infants if they be born with- 


outsin? (he should have said, not guilty of sin :) 
answer, In that he had no seed of sin in him, as 


| other infants have, and that not only, but he had no- 


thing of that weakness and propensity to yield to the 
evil influence thereof, as other infants, but was in 
greater strength, glory, and dominion over it, than 
Adam,even before he fell. 
above others, and in nothing contradicteth what I 


id before.” Works, p. 773. 


have sa 

Again the same excellent writer says: “For we 
truly believe that Christ is both God and man.” 
Works, fol. 630. 

We shall not unnecessarily swell these quotations, 
but briefly remark that George Fox, in his declara- 
tion to the governor of Barbadoes, in speaking of 
Christ, enumerates his miraculous conception, and 
being born of the Virgin Mary ; his miracles, suffer- 
ings and death, resurrection and ascension, his pre- 
sent existence as our great prophet, high priest, and 
bishop of souls, and his spiritual appearance in our 
hearts, and says: * This we say is that Lord Jesus" 
Christ, whom we own to be our life and salvation.” 
Journal, vol. il. p. 138 to 140. 


This shows his privilege 





In relation to the offices of our blessed Lord, Elias 
Hicks says: Sut | do not consider that the crucifix- 
ion of the outward body of flesh and blood 


on the cross, Was an atonement 


legal sins of the Jews.”—/£. 


of Jesus 

for any sins but the 
Hicks’ letter to Shoe- 
maker. 

And again he says; that 
any rational being that has any right sense of jus- 
tice or mercy, that would be willing to accept forgive- 
ness of his on Would he not 
rather go forward, and offer himself whoily up 
to suffer all the penalties due to his 
than the 
hardy as to acknowledge a willingness to be saved 
through such a medium, would it not prove that 
he stood in direct opposition to every principle of 
justice and Lonesty, of merey and love, and show 


“ Surely, is it possible 


sins such terms!!! 


rather 
Nay—was he 


crimes, 
innocent should suffer! 
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himself to be a poor selfish creature, and unworthy! Grace, which is sufficient to lead to salvation, to be 
of notice ! !!”—ib. igiven to.men without Christ, for they believe it to 

And in the public meeting at Mountpleasant, | be the purchase and benefit of Christ's death, who 
already noticed, he distinctly denied receiving any |tasted death for every man. So that they confess 
benefit from that sacrifice. |all to be derived to them, in and by Christ, the Medi- 


In a sermon preached at Purchase, in the stxte of | ator, to whom they ascribe all.” Ibid. 699. 


New York, in the 5th mo. last, to take his own aor “ For as much as all men who have come to man’s! 


count of it,as given ina statement, under his own /estate (the man Jesus only excepted) have sinned, | 
hand, he says: “That Jesus Christ, while in the | therefore all have need of this Saviour to remove the! 
outward manifestation, walking up and down in| wrath of God from them, due to their offences: in| 
Jewry,in the course of his outward ministry, never | this respect, he is truly said to have borne the iniqui- 
made a Christian.”’ Friend, p. 388, 389.* ties of us all, in his body, on the tree; and theretore 
And in another sermon, he says: “ He was only |is the on/y Mediator; having qualified the wrath of 
an outward saviour, that healed their outward diseas- | 
es, and gave them strength of body to enjoy that 
outward good land. It was the soul that wanted 
salvation. But this, no outward saviour could do— 
no external saviourcould have any hand in it.”” Vha. 
Sermons, p. 50, 51. “Oh, dearly beloved friends, 
young and old, may you gather deeper and deeper 
to that which is within the veil, where we may have 
access to our God, without any Mediator.” Quaker, 
vol, ii. p. 277. Here the doctrine of the propitiatory 
sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ, is denied in differ- 
ent forms of expression. ‘Tis offices, as Saviour and 
Mediator, are also as distinctly denied. 


in our way; being, by virtue of his most sati<factory | 
sacrifice, removed and pardoned. Neither do we} 
think that remission of sins is to be expected, sought, | 
or obtained any other way, or by any works or sacri-| 
fice whatsoever, &c. (though, as has been said for- 
merly, they may come to partake of this remission 
that are ignorant of the history). So then, Christ, 
by his death and sufferings, hath reconciled us to} 
God, even while we are enemies; that is, he offers 
reconciliation unto us; we are put into a capacity of 
being reconciled ; God is willing to forgive us our 
iniquities, and to accept us: as is well expressed by 
the apostle, 2 Cor. v. 19. * God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself; net imputing their 
trespasses unto them; and hath put in us the word 
of reconciliation.’ And therefore the apostle, in the 
next verses, entreats them,in Christ’s stead, to be 
reconciled to God; intimating that the wrath of God 
being removed: by the obedience of Christ Jesus, he 
is willing to be reconciled unto them, and ready to 
remit the sins that are past, if they repent.” Ibid. 
367, 368. 

“ Lastly, though we place remission of sins in the 
righteousness and obedience of Christ, performed by 
him in the flesh, as to what pertains to the remote 
procuring cause; and that we hold ourselves form- 
ally justified by Christ Jesus, formed and brought 
forth in us; yet can we not (as some Protestants 
have unwarily done) exclude works from justifica- 
tion: for though properly we be not justified for them, 
yet are we justified in them; and they are necessary, 
even as the cause, without which none are justified.” 
Ibid. 369. 

Richard Claridge, on Justification, says: “ In a} 
word, if justification be considered in its full and} 
just latitude, neither Christ’s work without us, in 
the prepared body, nor his work within us by his| 
Holy Spirit, are to be excluded; for both have their | 
place and service in our complete and absolute jus- 
tification. By the prepitiatory sacrifice of Christ with- 
out us, we, truly repenting and believing, are through 
the mercy of God justified from the iputations of 
sins and transgressions that are past, as though they | 
had never been committed ; and by the mighty work 
of Christ within us, the power, nature, and habits | 
of sin are destroyed; that as sin once reigned} 
unto death, even so now grace reigneth through | 
righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ} 
our Lord. And all this is effected not by a bare or 
naked act of faith, separate from obedience; but in 
the obedience of faith.” p. 79. 

E. Hicks represents heaven and hell merely as 
states, to be known only within us. In his sermons, 
N.Y. ed. p. 93, he says: “ Heaven is every where 
where God and his rational creatures are. It is not a 
local place by any means.” And in his sermon at 
Purchase, as given in a letter to which he has replied, 
he said: * All the heaven and hell there was is 
in us—we receive our rewards and punishments | 
every day—our heaven and hell daily, and all he be- 
lieved we ever should. To prove it said, the drunk- 
ard would get his bottle agd get drunk—this was 

















Robert Barclay, in his Apology, says: ‘“* Neverthe- 
less, as we firmly believe that it was necessary that 
Christ should come, that by his death and sufferings 
he might offer up himself a sacrifice to God for our 
sins, who his own self bore our sins in his owm body 
on the tree; so we believe that the remission of sins 
which any partake of, is only in and by virtue of 
that most satisfactory sacrifice, and no’ otherwise. 
For it is by the obedience of that one, that the free 
gift is come upon all unto justification. For we af- 
firm, that as all men partake of the fruit of Adam’s 
fall, in that, by reason of that evil seed which through 
him is communicated unto them, they are prone and 
inclined unto evil, though thousands of thousands 
be ignorant of Adam’s fall, neither ever knew of the 
eating of the forbidden fruit; so also many may 
come to feel the influence of this holy and divine 
Seed and Light, and be turned from evil to good by 
it, though they knew nothing of Christ’s coming in 
the flesh, through whose obedience and sufferings it 
is purchased unte them.” Works, folio, 835. 

William Penn, in his Select Works, p. 799. “We 
do believe that Jesus Christ was our holy sacrifice, 
atonement, and propitiation; that he bore our ini- 
quities, and that by his stripes we were healed of the 
wounds Adam gave us in his fall, and that God is 
just in forgiving true penitents upon the credit of 
that holy offering Christ made of himself to God for 
us; and that what he did and suffered, satisfied and 
pleased God, and was for the sake of fallen man, 
that had displeased God. And that through the 
offering up of himself, once for all, through the eter- 
nal Spirit, he hath for ever perfected those [in all 
times] that were sanctified, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit. 

“In short, justification consists of two parts, or 
hath a two-fold consideration. The first part of justi- 
fication, we do reverently and humbly acknowledge, 
is only for the sake of the death and sufferings of 
Christ. Nothing we can do, though by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, being able to cancel old debts-or 
wipe out old scores, It is the power and efficacy of 
that propitiatory offering, upon faith and repentance, 
that justifies us from the sins that are past, and it 
is the power of Christ’s spirit in our hearts, that pu- 
rifies and makes us acceptable before God.” 

















Robert Barclay, speaking of a doctrine he was 
opposing, says: * It is highly injurious to Christ our 
Mediator, and to the efficacy and excellence of his 
gospel; for it renders his medialion ineffectual ; as | e 
if he had not, by his sufferings, thoroughly broken his heaven—we saw him happy—he was then in 
down the middle wall, nor yet removed the wrath of | heaven—and then he would, when he got sober, feel 
God or purchased the love of God towards mankind.” | Miserable, this was his hell; and if there was any 
Works, fol. ed. 321. heaven or hell hereafter, it was something we could 

“Neither do they suppose this Seed, Word, and know nothing about.” Friend, p. 388. 

In his printed reply to this statement, he does not 

* Note—In putting this work to the press, it has/deny having made the declarations above quoted, 
been thought best to refer to a No. of The Friend of a | nor does he say that the explanation of the subject, 
later date than thatfrom which the extract was tak- | given in this reply, was the language used at Pur- 
en, because this late No. contams both the letter and | chase, or even the substance of what he delivered at 
EF. Hicks’s Reply. —[Prinver. the time alluded to, In that reply, although he 





God towards us, so that our former sins stand not). 


87 


speaks of “ an immortal soul,” of * time and eterni- 
ty,” and “the eternal joys of the redeemed soul ;” 
|yethe says: “ And as to what he says about hea- 
ven or bell, [ will ask him where he has found any 
heaven or hell without him. I should like to hear 
| him describe the shape and form of them, and in 
what region or place they are situated.” Ib. 389. 

Having in the same sermon expressed a disbelief 

of * a judgment after death,” calling it an ignus fatu- 
us, held out to terrify men and cause them to bow 
to creeds and priestcraft:” in his printed reply he 
does not deny the statement, but attempts to sup- 
port the doctrine. 
Robert Barclay, in his Apology Vindicated, speak- 
ing of an unfair opponent, says: “ And whereas I, 
in my conclufion (to the Apology), did show the 
reader how falsely we are charged with denying the 
outward appearance of Christ, the real existence of 
heaven and hel! as (places) without us; the last and 
general judgment ; the resurrection of the body ; by 
telling him seriously and in the presence of God, 
that these accusations are’ false, and that we really 
believe these things, he witha most affronted impu- 
dence reckons it boldness in me to say so.” Works, wa 
Wit. 

While Elias Hicks is remarkable for preaching up 
the doctrine of divine light—immediate revelation, 
and the rejection of all external evidence—it is to be 
noticed that he frequently,.in his sermons, informs 
his hearers that we are to understand things “ ration- 
ally”—that we are not bound to believe what we do 
not understand, and that he does not believe myste- 
ries. Inasermon which he preached at Mount- 
pleasant, on first day, the 7th inst. he mentioned the 
opinion of some who supposed that immediate revela- 
tion had ceased—and to prove the contrary, said that 
we did not know “ the least thing upon earth with- 
out immediate revelation.” And at a public meet- 
ing at Flushing, on first day, the 14th inst. he 
declared that “ without revelation we could not dis- 
tinguish a man from a tree, or a tree from a horse,” 
The distinction has long been drawn hetween the na- 
tural powers of perception of the human mind, and 
that pure, divine influence, the unfoldings of which 
are properly denominated immediate revelation, 
This distinction the apostle has clearly drawn in that 
declaration: “ The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, neither, indeed, can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 

But Elias Hicks not only proves that what he calls 
imurediate revelation, is not the influences and in- 
telligence of the Spirit of God—bat he brings it down 
to the very lowest grade of perception, even such as 
pertains to the brute creation, for these can niake 
such discriminations as he says cannot be made with- 
out revelation!! Thus the lowest discoveries of 
natural things, which are made by the natural fa- 
culties, and by the most depraved part of mankind~ 
are characterised as being by immediate revelation 
—And hence unsanctifiec spirits are emboldened to 
enter into investigations of divine things. and sit 
in judgment on the very councils and messages of 
God!! (Zo be continued.) 


IS 
OBITUARY. 

Departed this life, on the sixth of the pre- 
sent month, at his residence, iif Buckingham, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, Caries Suaw, 
aged about forty-one years ; leaving a widow 
and four minor daughters, with numerous re- 
latives and friends, to lament their Joss in his 
early removal from works to rewards. An 
accident apparently slight, a contusion of one 
of his thumbs, being at first unsuecessfully 
treated, fever ensued, and amputation was 
deemed expedient ; all, however, proved una- 
vailing ; and, after more than two months’ 
suffering, death released: him from his afflic- 
tions. His loss, though sensibly and painfully 
felt, is much mitigated by the full assurance 
entertained, that his mind was firmly settled in 
the unshaken belief of the Christian religion 
and faith of the gospel. Having embraced 
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the truth as it is in Jesus, 
few in the meeting to which he belonged who 
were favoured to escape the present, 
whelming delusion ; and, through divine mer- 
cy, Was strengthened to hold fast his integrity | 
as a faithful servant, and stood firm in his sta- 
tion, as a highly valued and serviceable 
seer ; 


he was one of those 


over- 


over- 
and, when the painful conflict of a sepa- | 
ration in the quarterly, monthly, and prepara- 
tive meetings and meeting for worship of which 
he was a member took place, he, with Christ- 
ian fortitude and meekness, bore his full share 
of the heat and burthen of the day, nothing | 
daunted by the assaults of opposers; but, as | 
his mind was firm. in the faith, knowing in| 
whom hé had trusted, he was enabled to hold 
on his way with a steady and even course, 1n} 
the revular 

and diseipline of our religious Society, through 
good report and evil report. 


maintenance of the ancient order | 
His friends who} 
were attendant upon him during his confine- \ 
ment, have great believe, that his 

Lord and Master, who had so graciously sup- 
ported him in health, did not forsake him in} 
sickness. Being favoured with a solemn co-| 
vering, some days previous to his decease, he 
broke forth voc ally and audibly in supplication, 
wherein he interceded for himself and for 
Friends ; and expressed thankfulness for his 
own preservation ; and then spoke encourag- 
ingly to Friends, to persevere in 
the ever blessed truth ; 


reason to 


the cause of 
adding, that as faith-| 
fulness is abode in, we shall be preserved, for 
he could speak from living experience ; and 
much more of like import: which was a con- 
firming evidence that he was about to receive | 
the answer of “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


—<>—_ 


From the Amulet for 1829 


THE PILGRIWS HOME. 


There are climates of sunshine, of beauty and glad- 
ness, 
Where roses are flourishing all the year long; 
Their bowers are despoiled not by wintry sadness, 
And their echoes reply to the nightingale’s song : 
But coldly the Briton regards their temptations, 
Condemned from his friends and his kindred to 


roam, 


He looks on the brightness of lovelier nations, 
But his heart and his wishes still 
home. 


turn to his 


Oh! why is this duteous and home-loving feeling 
So seldom displayed by the pilgrim of life 
While faith to his mind a bright scene is revealing, 
He toils through a world of sin, sorrow, and strife. 
Yet lured by the paltry attractions around him, 
Too oft he forgets the pure pleasures to come, 
And wildly foregoes, for the that surround 
him, 
His hope of a lasting, a glorious home. 


toys 


Not such is the Christian, devoted, believing, 
Through storms and through sunshine his trust 
shall abide ; 
The way that he wends may be dark or deceiving 
But heaven is his shrine, and the Lord is his 


guide. 

And when death’s warning angel around him shall 
hover, 

He dreads not the mandate that bids him to 
come; 


It tells that his toils and temptations are over— 


"Tis the voice of his Father—it calls to his home. 


M. A, 


| 


| common to children. 


| DAY 
ihim by God ; 


| fallowe d in their stead, none 


.| budding on the trees; 


jand dispositions, 


| doe s not well 


icall the 


itwo 


| 


j ti iile d to 


| Volney. 


From Littell’s Religious Magazine. 
LETTERS TO THE YOUNG, 
Let me warn you of one mistake peculiarly | 
Do not cheat yourselves 
with vain fancies, that when you are older you 
shall be better ; that when you are men you 
shall find it easier to think of these things ; that | 
it is time enough yet—that yet has rened the | 
souls of thousands ‘To-morrow is the slug- 
gard’s motto, it.is taught him by Satan. To-| 


is the Christian’s watch-word, 


it is taught}! 
\ even God who is not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to 


repentance here, and to glory hereafter. 

You have stood by the sea-side, and seen 
ithe waves one after another roll forward, and 
lone after another dash upon the shore ; others 


of them were the 
same waves, a different one 
are the man’s life, only with this dif- 
ference—the ‘y are soon ended, while the waves 
lcontinue still to roll on. The 
mark behind them, but each of our days leaves 
a record, bad, 
waves, 


each was 
days of 


-—such 


cood or 


wise or foolish. 


one counts the no one 
Spec d . 
keeps a remembrance, 
and how they ar 


both how many they are 
e spent. You have stood. too, 
in a garden in spring, and seen the green leaves 
and soon afte: 
blossoms open amongst them ; 


, the bright 
and again, in 
autumn, you have seen the fruit hanging thick- 
ly upon the boughs, ripe for gathering :—such 
should be the soul of man in youth and age. = It 
is NOW your spying time ; you are full of hopes, 
and JOYS, and fancies—and it but 
where are the blossoms, 
green leaves of your soul ? 
that knowledge, are 


is well: 
amongst 


you gaining those habits 
which shall ripen hereafter 
into a useful and honourable life ? 
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» have given a larger portion of the Ohio} 
De ae ition to-day, than we should otherwise 


{he ive thought expedient, from a wish to include | 4; 


lall the doctrinal—and thus reserve tor the fol-| 
lowing number the narrative part entire, which | 


admit of a division. This very 


jable and important document increases in in-| 


terest as it proceeds ; desirous to} 
special attention of our readers to the | 


closing paragraphs of what 1s contained 


and we are 


jin the present number. 


It has been apprehended, that several of the 
| heathen philosophers entertained faint concep- | 


\tions of a direct supernatural influence in the 


regulation of human conduct ; and particular- 


ly, that Socrates, in what he says respecting 
‘his good genil, designed to convey an idea of 
this sort. 


An individual, formerly of this c ity, (now no} 


more,) distinguished for intelligence, 
itensively known as a p shilanthropist, 
the writer of this the substance of a 
iconversation between him and the celebrated 


The wily Frenchman expatiated at 


and ex 
once de-| 


Nol exclusive ly 


these the | 
° | 
Are you acquiring | 


4 | from thence, that his views on this topic 


some length, with real or affected enthusiasm, 
on some shadowy notions of his, respecting an 
infallible, internal monitor ; 


ed, was suflicient 


which, he contend- 
to direct the human mind, 

|with indubitable certainty, in its search after 
| truth. He proceeded with his definitions and 
itlustrations, until the individual referred to 

ibegan to conceive there was so hear an ap- 
[Proxim ition to that “grace and 
same by Jesus Christ,” as to be 


| 
} 
| 
j 
| 
' 
} 


truth which 
identified with 
on being more closely 
pressed, his finely attenuated web resolved it- 
iself into a mere abstraction of the brain about 
the perfectibility of reason. 


it. At lensth, however. 


Elias Hicks and his adherents have declaim- 
ed abundantly on * the light within ;” 
SO, indec d, 


so much 
that an acknowledgement of their 
belief in this would seem to be nearly the sum 
of their theology. ‘To a free but specious use 
of various Scripture texts, in which this fun- 
| lamental Christian doctrine 1s recognized, their 


billows leave no|success in deceiving the simple must tainly be 


attributed. The occurrence 


pertaining to the 


of appe llations 
Redec mer, in 


cares how they |connection with these texts, presents no obsta- 
but of our days God takes account and | 


cle to their using them. 
render the while, 
as to themselves, the force of the appellations 
is dexterously evaded by mental 
| But, for ourselves, we have long suspected, 
that the sense in which the words * licht with- 
in’? are ypderstood and accepted by the lead- 
lers of the new sect, is essentially different from 
lthat which was honestly and. reverently em- 
braced by our worthy predecessors. 
ithink, is sufficiently apparent, from various 
of E. Hicks’s printed discourses. 
Still, we had not anticipated an avowal so ab- 
'solutely sensual and as Is exposed to 
lview in the Ohio Declaration, and confirmed 
|by the notes of E. Hicks’s sermons at Balti- 
‘ney which we lately published. 


This only serves to 
deception more operative 


reservations. 


This, we 


passages 





wross, 


It appears 
- 50 far 
\from being in accordance with those of our 
{honourable and enlightened progenitors, even 
| fall short of the light which had so glimmering- 
lly dawned upon the Grecian and Roman sages; 
|and not only so, but in comparison with 
ithe sublimated notions of the perfection of hu- 
|man reason inculeated by the French illumin- 
—1in short, are at once reduced to the level 
lof mere animal nature—to a faculty enjoyed 
by us in common with the 

| brutes. Alas! what awful retrogression ! 
| to what frightful, worse than Egyptian dark- 
ness, do such principles tend ! 


lose 


lowest 





The communication by 8., introductory to 
a precious relic of one, the savour of whose 
|memory is yet fresh in the minds of many, 
have ane arly i insertion. 
all times be acceptable. 


will 
Such offerings will at 


We have in possession an essay signed K., 
on a very solemn subject, and discussed, 
should be, in a serious manner ; 


as it 
but in every 
.|respect, it does not seem to us exactly suite d 
ito the character of this journal. 


| Several other contributions have recently 
{come to hand, which are under consideraimn. 


order of 


rt 


